Law, Its Origin

act accordingly, he would find that he was con-
tinually disappointed in the conduct of others
affecting himself, and that others were alike dis-
appointed in his action affecting them, for it is
certain that their notions of what was intrinsically
right would not agree. Some would be better edu-
cated than others, and would reject the standards
which others would adopt. Some would be misled
by vanity, or other faults, much more than others.
In short, there would be every variety of difference
of opinion, and consequently, every variety of action.
If these differences were impartially weighed they
would generally be found not to be of much moment,
but such is the effect of vanity and obstinacy that,
in the eyes of the individuals, they are magnified
and assume an undue importance. Disputes and
collisions, with the consequent disappointments
and irritations, would mark all social intercourse, and
greatly impair that harmony essential to the happi-
ness and benefit of society. Nothing but law would
prevent bloodshed and violence, and such dissension
as the law did not assume to restrain would widely
prevail. It is therefore manifest that some rule
other than the individual sense of right should be
adopted for the government of conduct in that field
not occupied by the law. The notion that each indi-
vidual should be left to follow the dictates of his own
conscience must be at once abandoned. What sub-
stitute can be found? It might be suggested that a
few of the wisest and best might be selected to frame
rules, but they would inevitably frame such rules
as would accord with their individual notions, and